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Concluding Chapter of Observations on the 
Distinguishing Views and Practices of the 
Soctety of Friends, by J. J. GURNEY. 

(Concluded from page 211.) 
Here it may not be improper to remark, that 
the true efficacy of our religious peculiarities 


will greatly depend on the degree of complete- 
ness with which we maintain them. The double- 
minded man is declared to be “ unstable in all 


his ways;” and nothing, surely, is more caleu- 
lated to diminish our usefulness in the church 
than a want of true consistency. The garment 
“mingled of linen aud woollen” was forbidden 
under the law; and such a garment (to employ 
the expression in a metaphorical sense) is worn 
by those persons, who, in some of their actions, 
adopt the highest standard of Christian con- 
duct, and on other occasions are content with 
one of a much lower character. Is not such a 
description in some degree applicable to the 
member of the Society of Friends who refuses 
to take an oath, but consents to the payment of 
ecclesiastical demands? or to him who bears a 
clear testimony in respect to tithes, but indi- 
rectly assists in military operations, or carries 
arms in self-defence? or to him who is faithful 
in all these particulars, but conforms to the 
fashions of the world in his language, manners 
and appearance ? or to him who wears a plain 
dress, but scruples not the use of flattering ti- 
tles? I havealready found occasion to remark, 
that throughout the religious system adopted by 
Friends there exists an unbroken harmony—a 
real adaptation of practice with practice, and of 
part with part ; and no sooner is any one of our 
testimonies forsaken, than this harmony is in- 
terrupted, and the work is, in some degree, 
(whether greater or less, ) marred upon the wheel. 
It cannot, indeed, be expected that those per- 
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sons, whether members of the Society or other- 
wise, who are under the influence of convince- 
ment, should be brought to see the whole of 
their duty at once. It is more probable that 
the several points of prospect should open upon 
them in succession. But, as they are preserved 
in watchfulness unto prayer, and enabled to 
“ follow on to know the Lord,” I believe they 
will find that our several religious views and 
practices are the result of perfectly accordant 
principles, and flow from the same Spirit ; and 
that, in order to glorify God in the way which 
he has thus cast up for us, it is needful that we 
maintain them ail, in a simple, undeviating and 
consistent manner. 

Many of my readers must, indeed, be well 
aware that the performance of our duty, in 
these respects, is no light, easy or familiar mat- 
ter. In abstaining from so great a variety of 
practices which we deem to be inconsistent 
with the spirituality and purity of the Gospel, 
and in thus opposing the opinions and habits 
of the generality of our fellow-Uhristians, it is 
our lot, as I have already observed, to tread a 
very narrow path, and to be exposed to many 
circumstances of a mortifying nature. Let us, 
then, seek to be preserved in deep humility ; 
for this is a condition of mind which, above all 
others, will be found to soften the asperities 
and to diminish the difficulty of our course. 
The more our own pride and vanity are laid 
low, the more we are redeemed from the pur- 
suit of that false honor which is given and re- 
ceived by man—the better shall we be prepared 
for the service of Christ, and the less will be 
the pain of our conflict, in becoming fools in the 
siyht of the world for his sake. And, truly, we 
need not fear to take up the cross, which we 
are thus called upon to bear; for if we be but 
aithful in following the monitions of our hea- 
venly Guide, we shall find that his grace is suffi- 
cient for us, and that true wisdom is still “ jus- 
tified of her children.” It will be amply proved 
in our experience, as itis in that of every hum- 
ble and devoted Christian, that “‘ the foolish- 
ness of God is wiser than men, and the weak- 
ness of God stronger than men.” Nor shall 
we dare to repine, when we reflect on the known 
character of the Christian calling: ‘ For ye see 
your calling, brethren,” said the apostle, “‘ how 
f.hat not many wise men after the flesh, not 
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many mighty, not many noble are called; but 
God hath chosen the foolish things of the world 
to confound the wise; and God hath chosen 
the weak things of the world to confound the 
things which are mighty; and base things of 
the world, and things which are despised, hath 
God chosen, yea, and things which are not, to 
bring to naught things that are; that no flesh 
should glory in his presence.”’* 

Having thus considered the dangers and evils 
which attach to the latitudinarian professor of 
the truth, as we hold it, we ought by no means 
to forget those which are equally inseparable 
from the condition of the formalist. Such is 
the weakness, such the deceitfulness of our 
hearts, that our very abstinence from forms may 
sometimes become formal, and our several re- 


ligious peculiarities may be maintained in the 


spirit of the Scribes and Pharisees, who paid 
‘“‘tithe of mint, and anise, and cummin,” and 
omitted “the weightier matters of the law— 
judgment, eat and faith.” * It is aa awful 
thing to be liable, in any respect, to the charge 
of hypocrisy; for this is a sin which, as it finds 
a place in us, must not only render us very of- 
fensive in the sight of God, but can never fail 
to retard the progress of that cause which we 
profess to love and to promote. When those 
who object to war in all its forms, as inconsist- 
ent with the Christian principle of love, forget, 
in their private life, the law of meekness an 
long-suffering, and yield themselves a prey to 
wrath, malice, envy and bitterness; when those 
who speak of worshipping the Father in a pre- 
eminently spiritual manner, are really living in 
the neglect of devotional duty; when those 
who sedulously shun the idle vanities of gene- 
ral society are seduced into that covetousness 
which is idolatry, or are found indulging their 
gross and sinful appetites ; when those who, in 
professed adherence to the law of truth, refuse 
to substitute even the You for the Thou, are 
found defective in common sincerity of lan- 
guage, or integrity of conduct ;—then, indeed, 
the cause of truth is fearfully laid waste, and 
all that is distinguishing in our religious system 
is thrown, to the eyes of an inquiring world, 
into a deep and almost impenetrable shade. 

Although we may reasonably entertain the 
hope, that the character of but few of our mem- 
bers will correspond, in any great degree, to the 
description now given, that description may, nev- 
ertheless, be partially and slightly applicable to 
many ; and all of us, indeed, who are attached 
by the force of long-ccntinued habit to the 
practices of Friends, have great need of watch- 
fulness, lest we fall into this snare of our ene- 
my ;—lest, while he leaves us in quiet possess- 
ion of the figure or shell, he rob us of the sub- 
stance and kernel of our religion. 

In conclusion, I would remark, that the true 


* 1 Cor. i. 26—29. 


* Matt. xxiii. 23. 
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preservative from any such dereliction of the 
virtue, honor and love, which become our reli- 
gious profession, as well as from the neglect of 
those duties, which are, in some degree, con- 
fined to ourselves, will ever be found in the fear 
of God, and in a steady, abiding reliance upon 
|our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. If Christ 
|be made unto us, of the Father, “ wisdom, 
righteousness, sanctification and redemption,” 
|we shall not fail to live as “obedient chil- 
'dren.” Reconciled unto God through faith in 
our Redeemer, and subjected to the government 
of the Holy Spirit, we shall order our steps 
|aright, imitate the goodness of our heavenly 
| Pattern, grow in grace and holiness, and expe- 
rience a happy deliverance from the power and 
‘dominion of the prince of darkness. 


Let us ever remember that there is no use or 
|security in the superstructure except it be 
erected upon a sure foundation: and that, in 
religious matters, “‘ other foundation can no man 
iay than that is laid, which is Christ Jesus.” * 
Solicitous as [ am that our peculiar testimonies 
| should be maintained by us with all that faith- 
fulness and vigor which their practical import- 
ance demands, I am perfectly aware that they 
ome no sooner separated from vital Christianity 
| than they become vain and unprofitable—de- 
| prived at once of all their efficacy and of all 
| their stability. May it, then, be our humble 
jand diligent endeavor to draw nigh unto the 
| Father of mercies, through “ the blood of the 
| everlasting covenant,” and to live ‘‘ by faith in 


| the Son of God.” Thus, and thus only, shall 


| 


* When our blessed Lord was conversing with the 
Jews on the subject of the Holy Scriptures, he said, 
“ They are they which testify of me,” Jsobn v. 39; and 
in exact conformity with thi- declaration, the Apostle 
Paul bas taught us, that these inspired writings are 
able to make us “wise unto salvation, through faith 
whichis in Christ Jesus,” 2 Tim. iii. 15. The Scriptures 
may, indeed, be justly considered as the principal 
outward means appointed by an all-wise and merciful 
Deity, to promote the maintenance of his children on 
that one foundation, of which we are now speaking. 

I venture to avail myself of the present opportu- 
nity, in order to remark, that, as a sedulous attention 
to the Bible is a duty incumbent upon Christians in 
general, so it is of especial importance to the mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends, who are not accus- 
tomed to hear the Scriptures read in their places of 
worship, and whose principles have led them to the 
disuse of some other outward means in religion, to 
which their fellow-Christians are generally babitu- 
ated. 

That the performance of this duty is strongly en- 
joined by our Society on its members, those who are 
acquainted with the course of our discipline are well 
aware. May our attention be more and more directed 
to so important a subject ; and may we be found 4@ili- 
gent not only in the daily reading of Scripture with 
our families, but in that private perusal of it, in sea- 
sons of solitude and retirement—not without secret 
prayer for divine illumination—by means of which its 
sacred and edifying contents may be ye: more clearly 
opened to our understandings, and yet more deeply 
impressed upon our hearts ! 











we be enabled to bear with acceptance the good- 
ly fruits of righteousness, to glorify the name 
of our God, and to fulfil the particular pur- 
poses for which he has seen meet to raise us up 
from among the children of men, to be, during 
his own good pleasure, a distinct and separate 
religious people. 


ADDRESS OF JOHN PEASE 
To Friends of the Yearly Meeting of New York, and 
in North America generally. 
(Continued from page 213.) 

We can entertain no doubt that the language 
of the Spirit to our beloved younger brethren 
and sisters, whatever their disadvantages, is in 
accordance with the words addressed to the apos- 
tle, ““ My grace is sufficient for thee.” 

But how can we speak too highly of the du- 
ties, responsibilities, and powers of parents? 
The first care of the Christian should be to train 
his child for Heaven; to inculcate those lessons 
which, through the Divine favor, may strengthen 
to walk through time as a candidate for a happy 
eternity. The continual influence of a spirit 
seasoned with grace, necessarily leading into an 
example consistent with profession, is probably 
the greatest which can be brought to bear upon 
the enlarging feelings and opening understand- 
ing of the child. The parent whose heart is 
fixed primarily upon the things of time, cannot 
evince this. However much he may love his 
child, and desire his good, he cannot impart that 
which he does not possess. Neither can he who 
lives not in the spirit of prayer, expect to be 
enabled to lift up his soul in living aspirations 
for his children, or encourage them in this sacred 
exercise. How deeply does this teach such as 
are intrusted with the loan of these precious 
plants, the need of keeping their own spiritual 
gardens with assiduous care. Let them not sup- 
pose that you esteem anything which they can 
acquire, or which you acquire for them, of greater 
value than an inheritance in the Truth. We 
cannot communicate grace to our children, but, 
through this grace conferred upon ourselves, we 
may in great measure, perform our duty towards 
them. The counsel, the tears, and the prayers 
of the parent are, perhaps, never wholly lost 
upon the child. Though the answer of them 
may not be always seen, they have been offered 
before Him who is a God hearing prayer; and 
Oh! the humble, peaceful confidence granted to 
such parents, in his abounding mercy, accepting 
them in their sincerity, and not readily casting 
off those whom they have committed unto Him. 
Beware, dear Friends, of the associations into 
which your children are introduced: I have 
mourned over those which many are forming at 
your district schools: and think they must have 
a tendency to weaken their attachment to every 
thing which distinguishes us in dress, speech, and 
manners, I fear, in some cases, to the Truth it- 
self. May not friendships have their rise here, 
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which in a great measure fix the lot for future 
life? What is a little cost in present care or 
pecuniary expenditure, if blessed to preserve 
from such consequences? Family, select, and 
Friends’ boarding schools may be so blessed. I 
fear these views have not sufficient place with 
some parents, and that future years will show the 
effects of such training in the decrease of our 
Society, and the check hereby imposed upon the 
spread of principles so eminently calculated to 
promote the happiness of man. 

The reading of young people, also, can hardly 
be too sedulously guarded ; vot only to discour- 
age the bad, but to cherish a love for the daily 
perusal of the Holy Scriptures in private, with 
the reading of the writings of our early Friends. 
Not only does this land abound with books, most 
mischievous and demoralizing in their tendency, 
but these being frequently copied into news- 
papers, they consequently find their way into 
circles from which the originals are excluded. 

I would put the heads of families upon con- 
sidering, whether any supposed advantage to be 
derived from admitting such prints into their 
houses, will excuse them in the Divine sight, in 
admitting such poison into the tender minds of 
their offspring. 

Closely connected with the duties which we 
owe to God our Saviour, to ourselves, and to our 
children, are those which are due to the Society 
of which we are members. Raised up in the 
perfect wisdom, and for the blessed purposes of 
Him who is excellent in counsel, and wonderful 
in working, I believe that it largely claims our 
time, talents and gifts; and it has long been my 
apprehension that few, if any, who have really 
understood its principles, and the blessings 
flowing from their honest maintenance, have ever 
promoted either their own peace, or the great 
cause, by entering upon anything incompatible 
with their profession as Friends, however plausi- 
ble the pretext or flattering the result. It would 
not become me, did I feel even stronger, or dif- 
ferent from what I do in reference to associating 
with other Christians for the general good of 
mankind, to censure all such union. My own 
conduct and that of many brethren dearly be- 
loved, would not admit of this; and I believe that 
where such association takes place, and is main- 
tained in the Divine fear, it is the means of spread- 
ing our principles, and promoting ‘the honor of 
Truth. Possibly the efforts of some in the cause of 
the Slave, of Temperance, and of Peace, have not 
been without such results; but an insidious ene- 
my ison the alert; and the minds of others who 
have entered upon these things in tenderness and 
fear, have become, by degrees, so excited, that 
instead of ‘regarding these undertakings as parts 
of Christian duty, and some of the fruits of the 
Gospel message, they have acted’as if in them 
and their maintenance was included the sum of 
Christianity, and all they owe to. ita support. 
The effect of giving way to this delusion, is af 
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fectingly obvious in their general conduct, 
their decreasing value of everything relating to 


loss of the dew of their youth and religious sen- 
sibilities altogether. With such awful warnings 
before them, great should be the care of our be- 
loved younger Friends not to indulge in the 
smallest departure from a conscientious adhe- 
rence to all our peculiar doctrines, views, and 
practices. To do evil that good may come is 
never admissible. Temptations in these matters 
come in various ways, and not least in leading 
from the crucifying operations of the Spirit of 
Truth. There is something in which flesh can 
glory in advocating with zeal the rights of the 
enslaved, or pleading against the practices of In- 
temperance ; but self has no share in that power 
which brings about, and supports in an humble 
walk with God, and confession to the name of 
Christ, in conduct and conversation, in word and 
doctrine. Hence, how can we wonder, if some 
are led to substitute the labors of philanthropy 
for services which the Church calls for at their 
hands, and those humbling exercises which pre- 
pare for their right fulfilment. Amongst these 
services may be mentioned the care of the soli- 
tary, the widow, and the fatherless: not simply 
the discharge of official duties, but that which 
results from a state of mind enabling to say, 
“The cause which I knew not I searched out.’ 


Then, (O blessed and important duty of the dele- 
gated shepherd!) to watch over the lambs, to 


encourage, and tenderly warn! Were these 
things more attended to, our Society would not 
present the scattered aspect it does in some 
laces, and meetings for discipline would have 
= to engage their attention in dealing with 
those who go out from us. My Friends will 
hardly suppose that in thus pressing upon them 
these solemn duties, as they appear to me of pri- 
mary importance, | would discourage thent in 
their efforts for our degraded brethren of the 
African and Indian races: rather would I stim- 
ulate to redoubled exertions. Friends in this 
land and in Europe, united in the same profes- 
sion of Christian faith, seem in some things 
called to stand forward as watchmen in their re- 
spective lands, crying against national institu- 
tions which are out of the Truth; I fear we may 
term them national sins. The union of Church 
and State in Great Britain, the curse of Slavery 
in North America, claim from us a continual 
and unflinching testimony-bearing. In both 
these cases, as in many others, assuciation with 
persons, and contact with things contaminated, 
tend to dim our sight to their enormity, and 
deaden our feelings to their results. Let us, | 
dear Friends, guard against effects which, without 
a strict watch, we must fully expect. In being 
a little in contact with Slavery, in its sad reality, | 
observing its effects and pondering them in my | 
heart, | see that it is not simply cruel and de-| 
basing, but calculated to retard the consumma- 
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tion of those blessings which the Saviour of 
/men came and died to secure. 
our Society, and as respects individuals, their | 


Everything be” 
longing to his message advances the present and 
eternal happiness, and tends to the true eleva- 
tion of man. All legislation for the purpose of 
rivetting the fetters of the slave, leads to his 
degradation and misery, to circumscribe his 
knowledge of the great truths of Christian re- 
demption, and consequently his highest enjoy. 
ments, even here on earth, inasmuch as it must 
be admitted to consist in the saving acceptance 
of these in the heart, and their application to 
the life in innumerable ways. Oppression can- 
not, indeed, deprive him of the benefits of a 
Saviour’s death, or the gift of that Spirit and 
Light which visits all hearts, the fruits of which 
some of them strikingly evince: but it too often 
succeeds in bringing men and women, in the 
niueteenth century, into a spiritual position little 
better than that of the Gentiles, who lived be- 
fore the coming of Christ inthe flesh; of whom 
it might be said that gross darkness covered 
them. Had these considerations more place, 
would not some who love Him, who has begotten 
them again into a lively hope, more continually 
and prayerfully remember these children of op- 
pression and darkness, whom He wills to be par- 
takers of this lively hope; that the prayers of 
such would be heard, and the present darkness 
of many be turned into light in the Lord! 
Great as is the severity often exercised upon 
their physical frames, 1 consider their mental 
bondage the heavier crime. 
(To be continued.) 


de 4 ; g 
PROHIBITORY LAW IN CONNECTICUT. 


The Prohibitory Law in Connecticut has had 
a year’s trial, and has quite generally been ob- 
served without frequent necessity of appeal to 
the Courts. Its friends are satisfied. The 
Hartford Religious Herald thus sums up the 
year’s experience under it : 

‘In the country towns the traffic is well nigh 
suppressed altogether, except among the lowest 
of the foreign population, and in the cities all 
men of decent self-respect have quit the busi- 
ness, leaving it to successors who have no cha- 
racters to lose. Prosecutions have been vigor- 
ously and successfully made for violations of the 
law, whenever sufficient evidence could be ob- 
tained. Intoxicated persons are much more 
rarely seen in public than before, and are more 
promptly arrested and punished when seen. 
There has been a marked diminution of disor- 
ders and crimes, exclusive of arrests for intoxi- 
cation, which under the old laws were seldom 
made, but are now promptly attended to, thus 
making an apparent, but not real, increase in 
this particular. Many drunkards have been 
reclaimed by the removal of temptation, and 
many destitute families restored to comfort and 


happiness.” 
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PARIS—THE CRECHE. 


Previous to visiting Paris this summer, we 
had heard a good deal of the philanthropic in- 
stitutions, which, under the designation of cré- 
ches, a society of benevolent individuals had es- 
tablished, chiefly upon a charitable basis. The 
numbers of women of the lower orders, mostly 
in the bloom of life, or prematurely aging 
through incessant toil and exposure to all wea- 
thers, whom one meets in the streets and public 
places of the city and in all the favorite resorts 
in the outskirts, brought these institutions to our 
recollection. The wife of a Parisian laborer, 
far more than wives of the same class in Lon- 
don, pulls in the same boat with her husband ; 
it is well indeed if, from want of employment on 
his part, she does not pull alone. The French 
workman, unless he be a skilled artisan obtain- 
ing high wages, has no notion of maintaining his 
wife in a state of idleness ; nor does he think the 
eare of the family, if he have any, a sufficient 
claim to her exclusive attention. The necessity 
of the case, moreover, demands her co-opera- 
tion, to supplement as she may the small gains 
upon which they have to subsist ; and, therefore, 


work she must. But the trade and commerce of | 


Paris, where there are no staple manufactures of 
any importance, offer her no regular market for 
her industry; and in the majority of instances 
she has to seek or create a vocation for herself, 
which she pursues as best she may in the streets 
and highways, or in the crowded gardens of the 
suburbs. ‘This is a sad necessity to contemplate, 
but its fruits are sadder still. It led, in fact, to 
the desertion by parents of their hapless offspring, 
whom they found at once a burden and a hin- 
drance. In the conflict between the claims of 
hunger and maternal affection, the latter fre- 
quently succumbed, and the hapless infants, con- 
signed in the obscurity of night to the revolving 
box of the foundling hospital, were abandoned 
for ever by those who had brought them into the 
world. It was the melancholy discoveryand ap- 
preciation of this dismal fact that led to the es- 
tablishment of the créches, which are institu- 
tions supported partly by voluntary contributions, 
and partly by small payments from those who 
profit by them, fgr the reception of infants of 
tender age requiring the care of a mother or a 
nurse during the working hours of the day. 
They are open from eight in the morning to the 
same hour at night, and the charge to the parent 
for the care of each infant during the twelve 
hours is two pence. If the child is not weaned, 
the mother comes at proper intervals to suckle 
it, and in all cases both brings it in the morn- 
ing to the créche and fetches it away in the 
evening. 

There are in. Paris, at the present moment, 
about twenty of these establishments scattered 


in various parts of the city, and all under the 
control of a society which holds periodical sit- 


tings for the regulation and management of its 
affairs. That the eréches are thoroughly appre- 
ciated by the hard-working mothers is evidenced 
by the fact that, since their establishment, in 
1852, nearly fifteen thousand infants have been 
consigned to their tender care. More than this 
—it has been proved beyond a doubt that con- 
temporaneously with, and we may reasonably as- 
sume in consequence of, their use, the number 
of infants abandoned to the public care has very 
considerably diminished. Looking to the natu- 
ral anguish which a wretched mother must un- 
dergo before she would consent to resign her 
child forever to the care of strangers, we may 
conceive how eagerly she would grasp at any 
means of escape from such an alternative. The 
eréches are not self-supporting, and it is not easy 
to conceive how they could be made so ; the go- 
vernment, however, pays 7000 francs yearly to- 
wards their support—a sum which it probably 
saves by diminished expenses in the care of the 
foundlings. 

Resolving to pay a visit to one of these cré- 
ches, and judge for ourselves, we commenced 
inquiries, the other day, on leaving the Exhibi- 
tion of the Fine Arts, as to the locality of one 

or other of them. To our surprise, not a single 
person out of twenty at least whom we addressed, 
| knew anything ubout them. An elderly gentle- 
| man, who was particularly courteous, went so far 
| as to assure us that we were mistaken—that 
| there really was nothing of the kind in Paris, or 
he should have known of it, having resided in 
the capital for the last sixty years. 

“Tf you doubt my word,” he said, “ you can 
inquire at the police office yonder, close to the 
Exposition ; the police know everything, and they 
will tell you.” 

To the police office we went. The chief officer, 
who was writing at a table, politely pointed to a 
seat, and, having finished his note, inquired our 
commands. 

“La eréche! la eréche!” said he; “I know 
nothing of it—I never heard of such a thing. 
Are you sure that is the name?” 

‘Quite sure.” 

‘¢ What is a créche, then ?” said he. 

“A place where infants are taken care of.” 

“Qh, you mean the Foundling Hospital.” 

“No, I don’t—quite another “thing—not an 
hospital at all”’—and we began to question 
whether the on really do know everything. 

“Tenez, Monsieur—sit down—I will make 
inquiries’ —and he rang a bell. 

A tall swordsman entered, bowing low. 

“This gentleman wants to visit la eréche—do 
you know what that is, and where it is to be 
found ?” 

“That is a question for my comrade, sir. He 
will answer it satisfactorily.” 

“Send him here.” 

The comrade bounced in in a moment. 

“La créche,” said he, “is a house for the re- 
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ception of poor people’s infants while their mo- 
thers are at work.” 

“ Just so,” said we. 

“Rue de Chaillot, No. 40, Monsieur—you 
can walk it in half an hour or less.” 

In a minute we were on the route to the Rue 
de Chaillot, and after some further inquiries 
found the ecréche, though not at No. 40, but 
in the rear of a bathing establishment a few 
doors off. ; 

The house was situated at the end of an airy, 
open court, and on approaching the door we 
could look down into a garden below, where a 
good part of the spectacle we had come to see 
wasopen tothe general view. Under the shadow 
of a mulberry tree, and further on under that of 
a wide awning spread on poles to intercept the 
broiling rays of the sun, -lay sprawling, laugh- 
ing, kicking and crowding together, two or three 
groups of infants and young children, from six 
months to four years of age. A merry-faced, 
middle-aged woman came to the door at the sum- 
mons of the knocker, and in answer to our in- 
quiry whether we could inspect the eréche, in- 
vited usin. That part of the house appropriated 
to the purposes of the institution consisted only 
of two chambers, about twenty feet square each, 
and fitted up for the accommodation of the little 
creatures who there passed their days. In the 
lower room, which appeared to be designed for 
the elder children, were a series of miniature 
berths placed round the walls within a few inches 
of the floor, so that no damage could ensue, in 
case the tenants of the beds should roll out upon 
the ground. Several children, between the ages 
of two and four, were fast asleep in these little 
cribs—the window curtains being drawn, and 
only a dim light pervading the apartment. When 
the matron drew aside the curtain, and let in the 
sunshine, a little urchin, beautiful as a cherub, 
roused up, and, staring at us with a pair of large 
blue eyes, seemed puzzled at our unwonted appa- 
rition ; but, not being able to make anything of 
it, thrust his thumb deep into his mouth, and 
lay down again to sleep. The most scrupulous 
cleanliness prevailed throughout the house ; the 
linen was white and spotless as the snow-wreath, 
and the floors were clean as a trencher; anda 
current of fresh pure air swept through the 
rooms. Ascending to the upper floor, we found 
upon the landing a basket containing a few vege- 
tables, radishes, onions, and a bunch or two of 
cherries tied in pennyworths; these were the 
property of a young mother, at that moment 
suckling her three months’ babe Within. On 
entering, we found her sitting at the window, 
the child at her breast. Around her were some 
twenty or two dozen light couches or cradles of 
metal, of the neatest design imaginable—some- 
thing after the fashion of a sea-shell—either one 
of which would be an ornament toa drawing- 
room, though they probably cost but a trifle in 
making. ‘The same exquisite cleanliness pre- 
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vailed here also, and the same abundance of fresh 
airand light. To-day, there were but five of the 
unweaned infants in the créche, but the matron 
informed us that there were frequently as many 
as from twenty to five-and-twenty at a time 
Leaving the young mother to her cares, we now 
descended to the garden, where all those children 
who were not sleepy were amusing themselves 
by rolling on the grass, or the soft matting spread 
under the tent and the mulberry tree. Here a 
young girl of sixteen shared the duty of the ma- 
tron in amusing the children—a task in which 
she had no trouble, and seemed perfectly success- 
ful, judging from the fun and infantine frolic 
that prevailed. We had no difficulty in getting 
up a romp, which the little roysterers would have 
prolonged to an indefinite extent had our leisure 
served. 

‘“When they tire themselves out,” said the 
matron, “they drop off to sleep, and we carry 
them in to bed ; that little rogue with the brown 
face is a deceiver ; he pretends to be asleep, and 
when I have put him to bed, will jump out and 
be down here again before I can catch him. Ha! 
you rogue, you know it’s true.”’ 

The infants all look well and healthy, and in 
reply to questions on this point, we learn that 
many who are puny and pale when they first 
come, recover health and strength by a month 
or two’s course of the créche. We do not won- 
der at such a result. The life that infants here 
lead appears to us the very life that unconscious 
infancy should lead. They have no pampering— 
no silly indulgences ; but they have air and ex- 
ercise, and kind tendance and heedful care. We 
left the créche with the conviction that whatso- 
ever there may be to deprecate in the social as- 
pect of Paris, here at least is one good work— 
one instance in which Christian charity stretches 
forth a helping hand to suffering humanity.— 
Leisure Hour. 


REMARKABLE ELECTRIC EXPLOSION. 


One of the most remarkable natural explo- 
sions of electricity we have ever known, took 
place a few weeks since at the residence of Da- 
vid Thomas, of Union Springs, Cayuga county, 
New York. 


‘ 
There appears to have been a negative cloud 


passing over head at the time. The electric 
fluid broke up from the ground, near the wall, 
tore up the turf and splashed the window and 
side of the house, up to the eaves, with a dis- 
charge of mud and earth; this was at the 
kitchen wing. About thirty feet distant, and 
at one of the front corners, a discharge appears 
to have come up through the cellar-wall, and to 
have escaped just above the underpinning 
through the outer-boards, making a hole about 
an inch and a half in diameter, tearing off a 
few splinters, and throwing them about thirty 
feet distant. The noise was a single, very loud 
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explosion. A thunder-storm, one of the latest The Slave Oligarchy instigated and carried 


in autumn, was passing at the time. There are 
good lightning-rods on the house, but we could 
not discover that they had any connection with 
this discharge, from any external marks; but 
there can be hardly a question that most of the 
explosion passed through them upwards to the 
cloud, and no doubt had their points been ob- 
served at the moment, a vivid brush of light 
might have been seen upon them, coer 
similar to that occasioned by a discharge throug 
a point from an electric machine.— Country 
Gentleman. 


on a most extensive war in Florida, mainly to 
recover fugitive slaves—thus degrading the 
army of the United States to be Slave-Hunters. 

The Slave Oligarchy wrested from Mexico 
the Province of Texas, and, triumphing over 
all opposition, finally secured its admission into 
the Union, with a Constitution making Slavery 
perpetual. 

The Slave Oligarchy plunged the country in 
war with Mexico, in order to gain new lands for 
Slavery. 

The Slave Oligarchy, with the meanness as 
well as the insolence of tyranny, has compelled 
the National Government to abstain from ac- 
knowledging the neighbor Republic of Hayti, 
where slaves have become freemen, and esta- 
blished an independent nation. 

All tyranny, like murder, is foul at the best ; The Slave Oligarchy has compelled the Na- 
but this is most foul, strange and unnatural, | tional Government to stoop ignobly before the 
when it is considered that the States which are | British Queen, to secure compensation for slaves, 
the home of the Slave Oligarchy, are far infe-| who, in the exercise of the natural rights of 
rior to the free States in population, wealth, | man, had asserted and achieved their freedom 
education, schools, libraries, manufactures and | on the Atlantic Ocean, and afterwards sought 
resources of all kinds. By the last census, | shelter in Bermuda. 
there was in the free States a solid population} The Slave Oligarchy has compelled the Na- 
of freemen amounting to upwards of 15,000,000, | tional Government to seek to negotiate treaties 
while in the slave States there was a like popu- | for the surrender of fugitive slaves—thus making 
lation of only 6,000,000. In other respects, |our Republic assert abroad, in foreign lands, 
important to civilization, the disparity was as | property in human flesh. 
great. And yet, from the beginning, they have; The Slave Oligarchy has joined in declaring 
taken to themselves the lion’s share among the| the foreign slave trade piracy, but insists on 
honors and trusts of the Republic. But, with-| the coastwise slave trade, under the auspices of 
out exposing the game of political “sweep-| the National Government. 
stakes,’ which the Slave Oligarchy has per-| The Slave Oligarchy for several years rejected 
petually played—interesting as it would be—I| the petitions to Congress adverse to Slavery— 
prefer to hold up for one moment the aggres-| thus, in order to shield this wrong, practically 
sions and usurpations by which, in defiance of | denying the right of petition. 
the Constitution, it has made Slavery national,| The Slave Oligarchy, in defiance of the privi- 
when it is in reality sectional. Here is a brief|]leges secured under the Constitution of the 
catalogue : United States, imprisons the free colored citi- 

Early in this éentury, when the District of | zens of Massachusetts, and sometimes sells them 
Columbia was finally occupied as the national | into bondage. 
capital, the Slave Oligarchy succeeded, in defi-| |The Slave Oligarchy insulted and exiled from 
ance of the spirit of the Constitution, and even | Charleston and New Orleans the honored re- 
of the express letter of one of its amendments, | presentatives of Massachusetts, who were sent 
in securing for Slavery, within the District, the | to those places, with the commission of the Com- 
countenance of the National Government. Until | monwealth, in order to throw the shield of the 
then, Slavery had existed nowhere within the | Constitution over her colored citizens. 
exclusive jurisdiction of this Government. The Slave Oligarchy has, by the pen of Mr. 

The Slave Oligarchy next secured for Slavery | Calhoun, as Secretary of State, in formal de- 
another recognition under the National Govern- | spatches, made the Republic stand before the 
ment in the broad Territory of Louisiana, pur- | nations of the earth as the vindicator of Slavery. 
chased from France. The Slave Oligarchy has put forth the hide- 

The Slave Oligarchy next placed Slavery | ous effrontery, that Slavery can go to all newly- 
again under the sanction of the National Gover- | acquired territories, and enjoy the protection of 
ment, in the Territory of Florida, purchased | the national flag. 
from Spain. The Slave Oligarchy has imposed upon the 

The Slave Oligarchy, waxing powerful, was | country an act of Congress, for the recovery of 
able, after a severe struggle, to dictate terms to] fugitive slaves, revolting in its requirements, 
the National Government in the Missouri Com-| and many times unconstitutional—especially on 
promise, compelling it to receive that State into | two grounds: first, as a usurpation by Congress 
the Union with a slaveholding Constitution. of powers not granted by the Constitution, and 


Extract from a Speech of Cuar.es SUMNER, 
delivered in Faneuil Hall, Boston, on the 2d 
of last month. 
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an infraction of rights secured to the States; 
and, secondly, as a denial of Trial by Jury, ina 
question of Personal Liberty, and a suit at 
common law. 

Such, fellow citizens, are some of the aggres- 
sions and usurpations of the Slave Oligarchy ! 
By such steps, the National Government has 
been perverted from its original purposes, its 
character changed, and its powers all surren- 
dered to Slavery.— National Era. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 22, 1855. 


NortH CAROLINA YEARLY MerEtrine.—Af- 
ter the matter for our preceding number was 
chiefly arranged, the printed Minutes of this 
Yearly Meeting came to hand, from which, in 
conformity with our usual practice, some ex- 
tracts are made. 

The Meeting convened, as expressed in a 
former number, on the 5th of last month. 

“‘The London printed Epistle for 1855 was 
laid before us and read, and was comforting and 
edifying to us, and in order that the families 
within our limits may have the opportunity of 
perusing it and of commending its interesting 
and instructive contents to their serious atten- 
tion, [two Friends] are appointed to have 1000 
copies re-printed and produce them to a future 
sitting. Interesting and acceptable Epistles 
addressed to us by our dear brethren of the 
Yearly Meetings of London, New England, 
New York, Baltimore, Ohio and Indiana, were 
received and read, and we have renewedly felt! 
that this annual correspondence between those 
professing the same faith, as conducted under 
right direction, is very precious, and calculated 
to ) strengthen the bonds of Christian brother- 
hood and love; and we appoint the following 
Friends to take the same into consideration, and 
as way opens for it prepare essays of reply on 
behalf of this Meeting, and also one for Dub- 
lin, and present them to a future sitting. 

There was also presented to this Meeting an 
Epistle from the Yearly Meeting of Philadel- 
phia. This Meeting being introduced into ex- 
ercise in relation thereto, appoints [fifteen 
Friends] to take said Epistle and examine it, 
and report their sense and judgment thereon to 
a future sitting.” 

Ou third day the 6th, agreeably*to the pro- 
posal of the representatives, Aaron Stalker was 
appointed Clerk, and A. U 
B. Hill to assist him. 


“During the reading of the summary, the 
Meeting was introduced into deep exercise, on 
account of deficiencies still existing among us, 
and living testimonies were borne, bringing 


. Tomlinson and N. 
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very forcibly to view the blessings, both spirit- 
ual and temporal, that have been, and ever will 
be, the portion of those who unreservedly de- 
vote their time and their all unto the service of 
their Divine Master. 

The Clerks were directed to prepare and pro- 
duce to a future sitting an Epistle of advice to 
the Subordinate Meetings, embracing the exer- 
cise and concern of the Meeting, as expressed 
during the consideration of the state of society. 

The Clerks produced a summary of the re- 
ports from the several Quarterly Meetings on 
Spirituous Liquors, which is as follows : :—Out of 
1781 members over eighteen years old, there 
are 1579 who use ardent spirits only as a medi- 
cine, and 118 who use it otherwise, and 84 not 
inquired of; during the consideration of which, 
the Meeting was introduced into exercise on 
account of the deficiencies exhibited. | Subor- 
dinate Meetings are directed to continue their 
labors for its removal from amongst us, and to 
report to next Yearly Meeting the number of 
those over eighteen years, male and female, 
distinguishing between those who use it and 
those who use it not. 

On fifth day the 8th, the Yearly meeting re- 
ceived a Postscript to the Epistle from Indiana 
Yearly Meeting, which is as follows : 

Five of our Quarterly Meetings, to wit: 
White Lick, Blue River, Western, Union and 
Concord, having requested the privilege of 
holding a Yearly Meeting, a committee of men 
and women Friends was appointed by our Year- 
ly Meeting last year to visit said Quarterly 
Meetings, on account of their request. 

We have at this time received a favorable re- 
port, and the subject having been weightily 
considered by this Meeting, the report has been 
fully united with, and the sense and judgment 
of this Meeting is that the request be granted; 
the new Yearly Meeting to beecalled “ Western 
Indiana Yearly Meeting,” and be established 
at or near Plainfield, Indiana, and be held on 
second day after the third first day in 9th 
month, the Meeting of Ministers and Elders 
on the seventh day preceding, and be opened in 
the year 1858. We now lay the subject before 
you, requesting your judgment in the case, and 
that you will take such steps as may appear to 
you to be right. Evian Corrin, Clerk. 

Which being read, was taken into weighty 
consideration in relation to its general bearing 
upon the Society at large, and resulted in the 
general expression of opinion in favor of the 
step taken by said Meeting. 

The committee to whom was referred the 
communication received at the first sitting, from 
Philadelphia, produced the following report: 

To the Yearly Meeting now sitting: 

The Committee appointed to examine the 
Epistle received from the late Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, and to consider the whole sub- 
ject connected ‘with it ,Teport that we are united 
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in the judgment that the said Epistlé should be 
read for the information of the Meeting. Fur- 
thermore, in accordance with the request con- 
tained in said Epistle, we have reviewed the 
proceedings of our Yearly Meeting of last year, 
in relation to the separation in Ohio Yearl 
Meeting, and are thoroughly satisfied of the 
rectitude of those proceedings. Finally, we 
are fully united in the opinion that our Yearly 
Meeting cannot consistently hold further epis- 
tolary correspondence with the Yearly Meeting 
of Philadelphia, so long as that Yearly Meeting 
shall continue to recognize as the true Ohio 
Yearly Meeting, that body of which Benjamin 
Hoyle is Clerk. 

Which we submit to the Meeting. 

Which was read and fully united with; and 
[eleven Friends} are appointed to prepare and 
produce to a future sitting a suitable answer to 


Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, embracing the | 


sentiments expressed in the foregoing report. 

A document was received through the Meet- 
ing for Sufferings, entitled a concise statement 
of the Christian Doctrines of the Society of 


Friends, which was read, and the Meeting ap- | 


points William Hockett and [fifteen others] to 
examine the same; and if, in their judgment, 
it would be best to publish it, report the num- 
ber and what course the Meeting should take to 
accomplish that object. 


The 19th Annual Report of the Trustees of 


New Garden Boarding School being read, was 

as follows: 

There have been in School the past year 179 
students—of that number 125 were members 
and the children of members, and 54 not mem- 
bers—making an average number of 99}; and 
of that number 5 were day scholars. 

The health of the family has been good, and 
the order of the School in a good degree observed. 

From the accounts rendered by the Superin- 
tendent, it appears that the balance of debt 

against the School is, 

And that the current account of the 
year shows a gain of, $129 76 
The Committee on Education made the fol- 

lowing report: 

To the Yearly Meeting— 


It appears from the reports from the different | 


Quarterly Meetings, that the number of chil- 

dren between the ages of five and 
eighteen years is, ; ‘ : . 848 

Between eighteen and twenty-one, . » SF 


Making in all, ; ; ‘ J 1060 

No. of schools taught by male mem- 
bers of Society, ° 

By females, . ‘ ; ‘ 

By those not members to which 
Friends’ children go, ’ ‘ ‘ 38 
One school under the care of a Quarterly 

Meeting — none under the care of Monthly 

Meetings;—and.the number that have gone to 


$675 40° 
| middle of the week. 


New Garden Boarding School the past year is 
seventy-six. 

There are none over five years of age but who 
are in the way of receiving some education. 


Sixth day, 9th. The Committee appointed 
yesterday to take into consideration the docu- 
ment entitled a “Concise Statement of the 
principles of our Society,’”’ reported as follows : 

They approve of the circulation of the docu- 
ment, but do not think that the Meeting is now 
in a condition for expending its funds in the 
purchase thereof—which the Meeting altered so 
as to direct that 1000 copies should be pur- 
chased and paid for out of the Yearly Meet- 


| ing’s Treasury, on the condition that the pub- 
'lishers will throw in 500 additional copies 


gratis, and appoints [three Friends] to purchase 
and apportion them among the Quarters. 
The Committee appointed at a former sitting 


|to prepare a suitable answer to Philadelphia 


Yearly Meeting, produced one which was ap- 
proved by the Meeting, and the Clerk directed 
to sign and forward it. 

The Clerks, as directed at a former sitting, 
produced an Epistle of advice for the subordi- 
nate Meetings, in some measure covering the 
exercises of the Meeting on that occasion, 
which is as follows : 

At the reading of the summary answers to 
the Queries, the consideration of the state of 
Society was entered upon, during which much 
suitable advice and many gospel truths were 
very feelingly brought to the view of the Meet- 
ing, well calculated to stir up the lukewarm and 
careless, and to encourage all classes to a more 
full dedication to, and a more practical know- 
ledge of, the Christian religion. It was ap- 
parent, from the answers to the Queries from 
all the Quarterly Meetings, that there was a 
lack on the part of some of our members in the 
fuithful attendance of our religious meetings, 
and especially those which are held near the 
It was very feelingly 
brought to the view of the Meeting, that those 
who neglect this very important and primary 


duty do not only deprive themselves of a very 


great privilege—even that of being refreshed as 
from the presence of the Lord—but that their 
example, in many instances, becomes contagious, 
producing weakness and discouragement in the 
body at large. It was very forcibly impressed 
upon the Meeting, as a Christian duty, devolv- 
ing upon the living and concerned members of 
Society, to labor in the love of the Gospel for 
the restoration of those who are deficient in the 
support of the testimonies of our religious So- 
ciety, speaking a word of counsel, encourage- 
ment or admonition, in meekness and love, as 
Truth may open the way. A labor of this kind 
would have a gathering and preserving influ- 
ence among our members, and instead of 
the fathers, would be the children, upholding, to 
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the honor of Truth, the precious testimonies 
given us to bear to the world. 

The very important religious duty of training | 
our dear children and youth in the principles | 
of our religious profession, (which we believe 
are no less than the principles of the Christian 
religion,) and to a diligent reading of the Holy 
Scriptures, according to our third Query, has 
claimed the weighty consideration of this Meet- 
ing. We believe there should be no distinction 
between the doctrines and principles of Friends 
and those of Christianity, and we have no doubt 
that there is a solemn obligation resting upon 
all parents and heads of families to instruct | 
their beloved offspring in the knowledge of| 
those precious principles and precepts, and 
by a good example and a firm yet tender re- 
straint, to endeavor to keep them out of evil, 
and guide them in the way of righteousness 
and holiness. Great weakness and loss are seen 
to follow neglect and delay, and the failure of 
the proper exercise of parental authority. We 
are, therefore, concerned to exhort and encour- 
age our dear friends to greater diligence and 
perseverance in the work of faith and love, and 
that they permit no specious reasoning to ob- 
struct their faithfulness and progress. In a 
religious education, the Holy Scriptures are of 
inestimable value, and we are deeply impressed 
with a belief, that scriptural instruction has 
been by far too much neglected. We would, 


therefore, encourage our beloved friends to give 
themselves up more fully to this service, ever 
bearing in mind that the Scriptures were writ- 
ten for our learning—that we, through patience 
and comfort of the Scriptures, might have hope, 
and that they are profitable for doctrine, for re- 
proof, for correction aud for instruction in 


righteousness. We believe the sincere efforts 
of the honest-hearted will be assisted by the 
good help of the Holy Spirit. We desire, 
therefore, that all well-concerned Friends may 
use their influence to encourage this kind of 
instruction in families and schools, and the 
daily reading of the Scriptures in families col- 
lected in good order for that purpose. And 
while this Meeting continues to feel a lively in- 
terest in the literary and orderly education of 
our children in all things necessary and useful, 
and desires the encouragement thereof, we be- 
lieve this religious Scriptural instruction above 
spoken of, should be thoroughly connected 
therewith and be an essential part thereof. 

The Committee appointed at a former sitting, 
to prepare Essays of Epistles of carrespond- 
ence to other Yearly Meetings of Friends, have 
produced them, and after being read, considered 
and corrected, the Clerk was directed to tran- 
scribe and forward them to their respective 
places of address. 

During the several sittings of this Meeting, 
we have experienced the overshadowing wing 
of Ancient Goodness to be spread over us, and 
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under the influence of which we have been en- 


abled to dispose of the various matters that 
have come before us in harmony and brotherly 
love. We therefore conclude to meet again at 
the usual time and place next year, if the Lord 
permit.” AARON SraLkEr, Clerk. 


Marriep,—At Friends’ Meeting, Rocky River, 
Chatham Co., N. C., on the 12th inst., Manion 
Pickett to Resecca C., danghter of Isham and 
Lavina Cox, all of Cane Creek Monthly Meeting. 


Diep,—On the 14th of last month, at the resi- 
dence of his brother, New Castle County, Del., 
Pusey Puiwirs, in his 4lst year—a member of 
Kennett Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

—, On the 23d of last month, of pulmonary 
consumption, Cyrus Coater, son of John and Mary 
Coate, in the 2lst year of his age—a member of 
Springfield Monthly Meeting, Clinton Co., Ohio. 

He bore his sufferings with much calmness and 
resignation, evincing a change of heart, and a firm 
reliance on Jesus as his Saviour. 

Leaving his aged parents engaged his earnest 
solicitude, but he desired that they should not 
weep for him. At times the society of his young 
companions was very dear to his social nature, 
yet he was favored to resign all to his heavenly 
Father. He has left the consoling evidence that 
through the mercy of his Redeemer he has en- 
tered into rest. 

, Of inflammation of the brain, on the 4th 
inst., at the residence of her uncle, Eli Harvey, of 
Springfield Monthly Meeting, Hannan ELten, 
daughter of the late Wm. Lindly, of Lick Creek 
Monthly Meeting, Indiana. 

—. At her residence in Fall River, Mass., on 
the 28th of 8th mo. last, ELizabeTaH Suove, widow 
of the late Clark Shove, in the 68th year of her 
age. She was a worthy member and Elder of 
Swansey Monthly Meeting of Friends, and for 
many years acceptably filled the important station 
of Overseer. She was much endeared to a large 
circle of relatives and friends, whilst her heart 
was filled with love to all, and sweetly relying on 
the mercy of her Heavenly Father she was en- 
abled to bear a protracted dines with remarkable 
cheerfulness and submission to his will; and her 
friends are consoled in the belief that for her the 
sting of death and the victory of the grave were 
taken away. 

—, onthe 29th ult., at the residence of her 
father, Abraham Morris, near Mount Gilead, Mor- 
row county, Ohio, Resecca Morris, in the 18th 
year of her age, a member of Gilead Monthly 
Meetings. For some weeks previous to her last 
sickness she evinced increased thoughtfulness: 
and she bore a severe and somewhat protracted 
illness with remarkable patience and resignation, 
conversing freely at times onthe subject of death. 
Almost the last words that fell from her lips were 
that her hope, and her only hope, was in her Sa- 
viour ; thus leaving her frieuds a comfortable as- 
surance that all is well. 

, At his residence, New Windsor, Orange 
Co., New York, on the 15th of Ninth month last, 
NATHANIEL Sanps, in the 8Ist year of his age—a 
member and minister belonging to Cornwall 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

He was the only son of our ancieut and beloved 





friend, David Sands; and during the memorable 

visit of his honored parent to Europe, for the space | 
of eleven years, he devoted himself to the comfort | 
and support of his dear mother. For over twenty | 
years of his life he was not in membership with | 
Friends, but always retained a warm attach- | 
ment to the Society, and at the advanced age of | 
sixty years was again restored to membership. 

He often testified that he was one that came in at 

the eleventh hour; and having acceptably filled 

the station of overseer and elder for several years, | 
he was entrusted with a gift in the ministry of our 

Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

The last ten years of his life he was devotedly 
engaged in this service. He travelled in different 
parts of our country, and visited several of the 
Fourty Meetings. His communications were 
solemn and impressive, and his heart so filled 
with love, that he was attractive to all classes of 
people. 

Being deeply concerned for the spread of the 
Gospel, he labored diligently in his Master’s vine- | 
yard ; and it is believed his labors were blessed to 
the edification of the Church. His death was 
solemn and peaceful, although sudden and unex- 
pected to his friends. 

The day previous to his departure, being asked | 
if he had any message to convey to his friends, 
he replied, “nothing but love—love to everybody;” 
he added, “ this is an hour [ have been long look- 
ing forward to, and it has not come upon me un- 
expectedly.” 

The last meeting he attended was deeply affect- | 
ing and impressive to his friends. He remarked | 
on this solemn occasion that his day’s work was 
nearly done, and that those there assembled should | 
not all meet again. 

His funeral was largely attended by Christians 
of several denominations : impressive testimonies 
were delivered, closing with supplication, and the 
meeting concluded under a sweet and solema feel- 
ing of peace. 

It may, we believe, be truly said, in the happy 
close of our beloved friend, “ Blessed are the dead, | 
which die in the Lord: that they may rest from | 
their labors, and their works do follow them.” —_| 

, On the 10th of 7th mo. last, at her residence, | 
formerly the home of her father David Sands, | 
Catuartne Rive, in the eighty fourth year of her 

ze. 

In the death of this dear friend, we have striking- 
ly illustrated the truth of the Scripture declaration, 
“See the perfect man, and behold the upright, for | 
the end of such is peace;” “ that peace which pas- | 
seth all understanding.” 

Like a shock of corn fully ripe, she is gathered 
in her season into the heavenly garner. Throngh 
life she had partaken in full measure of the cup 
of sorrow sid affliction, but the “Star of Faith’’ | 
ever illumined her path, and as the shades of even- | 
ing gathered around her, it shone in its brightness, | 
undimmed by a cloud. 

She often testified her thankfulness that she was | 
permitted to sit under her own “‘ vine and fig tree,” 
where none could molest, or make her afraid. 

In her death, the poor have lost a kind and 
sympathising friend; one whose ear was ever! 
open to their grievances, and whose hand was | 
diligent to alleviate their sufferings, and to supply | 
their wants. 

As her end approached, her sufferings were 
great, and she prayed fervently, that if consistent 
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with the Divine will, she might be released. Yet 
in intervals between the paroxysms of pain, her 
language was, “not my will but thine, Oh Lord, be 
done.”’ She said she wished her friends to know 
that she died full in the faith once delivered to the 
saints—that she felt that “‘His Angels’? were en- 
camped around her dying bed, and that the “ever- 
lasting arms” were beneath for her support. 

For her numerous offspring, nearly all of whom 
were assembled around her in that solemn hour, 
she evinced a lively and earnest desire that they 
might follow her as she had followed Christ, and 


| that they might love the things that she had 


loved, that in the end they might be enabled to 
say with her, 


“Ob! death where is thy sting, 
Oh! grave where is thy victory.” 


A CHEAP EDITION OF THE LIFE OF J. J. 
GURNEY. 

J. B. Lippincott & Co., Booksellers, have just 
Published a new Edition of the “ Memoirs of J. 
J. Gurney,” in one volume octavo, at the price of 
one dollar and twenty-five cents, or one dozen for 
twelve dollars. The work mayalso be had of 
Uriah Hunt & Son, and Henry Longstreth, Book- 
sellers, Philadelphia. 


Friends’ Boarding School for Indian Children 


at Tunesassah. 


Two women Friends are wanted at this Insti- 
tution to assist in the family. Also, a man Friend, 
to aid in carrying out the concern for the improve- 
ment of the Indians. Application may be made to 

JosepH Exvxinton, 377 S. Second St. 
Tuomas Evans, 180 Arch St. 
Philada., 11th mo. Ist, 1855. 


INDIAN WARS. 


In a recent number of the North American 
we find an article on this subject, from which 
the following is an extract, affording a vivid de- 
scription of the manner in which a large por- 
tion of the land occupied by the people of the 
United States has been wrested from its native 
inhabitants : 

“When one considers the sad manner in 
which our frontier has been settled ever since 
the revolution, it may well amaze him that the 
process of reclaiming a wilderness from the 
possession of barbarous tribes to the dominion 


| and uses of civilization has gone forward so ra- 


pidly as it has done. It has been an incessant 
and fierce strife of sturdy and brave pioneers- 
men, who have gone into the depths of primeval 
forests to establish new homes, against the true- 
ulent aborigines, who have soaked every foot 
of soil they have been driven from with the 
blood of their foes. The history of the early 
days of Kentucky—or, as the name imports, 
‘The Bloody Ground ’—is the history substan- 
tially of the States which have since sprung up 
beyond it. They were conquests from the In- 
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dian—conquests won by the hardy emigrant, more effective aid to the settlers than it afforded 
from the old States, who went forth with his | them at that period. 

rifle and his axe to hew and fight his way, “This remark brings us to the point which 
against fearful odds and a most sanguinary | we wish to call attention to now, in view of the 
enemy, to fresh fields of enterprise and fortune | [Indian hostilities in the North-west, and, in 
in the then howling wastes of the West. fact, throughout all that region reaching from 
ee It may be said, truthfully, that these acqui- Oregon to Texas. The savages have been 
sitions of domain were made with surprising | encroached upon by our population, until they 
ease. There were, indeed, frequent and des-| are forced to make ‘an unyielding stand. We 
perate battles between the invading and retiring | haye hemmed them in between the Mississippi 
races. Life was sacrificed, and blood spilt in| and the Pacific. We have literally surrounded 


abundance, on many a scene of terrible conflict. | 
The war was, for the most part, an irregular | 
and unorganized one, in which detached bands of 
savages surprised and assailed small companies 
of settlers, while the latter were engaged in 
clearing an opening for habitation. It often 
happened that a single family or two was thus} 
surrounded, when the father and sons, with } 
their guns pointed through cracks of their log 
cabins, resisted the attacks, and maintained 
their frail citadel against their infuriated be- 
siegers. But, notwithstanding all this, we must 
confess, when we consider the superiority of 
numbers on the side of the red men, in many 
of these contests, and the advantages they pos- 
sessed in their peculiar mode of fighting from 
ambush, that the final triumph over them was 
achieved, or rather conceded, with remarkable 
facility. But there was a reason for this which | 
greatly favored the avant coureurs of settlement 
at that early day. When Boon and Kenton, 
and their hardy compeers, started from this 
side of the Alleghenies, to explore and possess | 
the lands of Kentucky and Ohio and Tennessex, 
there was in that direction a boundless tract of 
grand and picturesque territory, washed by a| 
multitude of magnificent rivers, diversified by | 
endless series of mountains and valleys and | 
prairies, and crowded with every variety of na- 
tural vegetation and wild game. With so ex- 
pansive and superb a region to retreat upon, 
the Indian, molested in his old haunts, and 
shrinking instinctively away before the advance | 
of civilized life, struck a vindictive but brief 
blow for the site of his wigwam and the graves 
of his people, and then retired to new hunting 
grounds nearer the setting sun. It was the vast 
country that spread out before him, where he 
trusted to find a secure refuge from further dis- 
turbance, which made him surrender as eer 
as he did his ancient possessions. He receded 
westward, because he could then afford to recede 
without being driven off the face of the earth. 
But for this circumstance, he would have | 
waged a ruthless and implacable war with the | 
whites, in which the condition of conquest | 
would have been the extermination of a race. | 
In that case, civilization, in its progress toward 
the Mississippi, would probably have been set 
back a score of years or more. And what is 
still more certain is, that the government would 
have been obliged to give a far greater and 





them with a circle of States and incipient set- 
tlements. The line of circumvallation is not 
oe in every direction, but the circle 
is being daily contracted towards the centre, 
and the Indians are beginning to feel and see 
the closing of the walls which are destined 
eventually to overwhelm and crush them. 
There is no opening for escape left them 
They cannot retreat further, unless they re- 
treat inwards, and thus approach nearer within 
the fatal boundaries with which they are in- 
vested. There is, then, but one alternative 
which they can choose. They are shut up to 
the conclusion either to perish like miscreants, 
or to sell their lives and their land for blood. 
They will adopt the latter horn of the dilem- 
ma. They will fight, and fight such a fight as 
was never before fought by their race on this 
continent. To civilized life they will not sub- 
mit. They must be reduced to that or extermi- 
nation. The issue is inevitable, and they will 
take the savage side of it, though ultimate 
destruction be the obvious termination of such 
a strife. 


“In prospect of such a contingency, what 
is the duty of the government? It certainly 
is to increase the means of defence. ‘There 
should be an adequate force of troops and mu- 
nitions of war distributed along the entire ex- 


| tent of our frontiers and throughout the inte- 


rior region. The people who are settling that 
domain are entitled to be protected. They are 
engaged in a great work of national develop- 
ment, as well as in pursuing their individual 
fortunes, and they should have their lives and 
property defended against the enraged commu- 
nities they are intruding upon and seeking to 
displace.” 

It is sincerely to be hoped that none of our 
readers, and, indeed, few of our countrymen, 
will sanction the policy here recommended. If 
the Indian races have retreated before the ad- 
vance of civilization until their remaining pos- 
sessions are little, if any more than are required 
to furnish subsistence in their present unculti- 
vated condition, the obvious duty of the gov- 
ernment is, not to protect and defend those 
citizens who are encroaching on their lands and 
means of support, but to check and restrain the 











advancing tide. Certainly, the protection of 
the Indian races from the lawless incursions of 


the whites, is as legitimate an object of govern- 
ment as the defence of the latter against the 
barbarities of the former. There unquestion- 
ably is, within the limits of the United States, 
an extent of domain, from which the Indians 
have reluctantly withdrawn, sufficient to support 
our population for ages to come ; and if the tide 
of civilization cannot be checked by the inter- 
ference of the American government, the duty 
becomes more impressive and imperative, to ex- 
ercise its influence and power in extending the 
blessings of civilization among those wandering 
and ignorant races. 

It has been long manifest, that for the native 
tribes no alternative but civilization or extinction 
remains ; but upon what principle can we found 
the conclusion, that the former alternative will 
not be embraced? Itis true that the Indians, in 
common with other nations, are slow to change 
those habits, which were transmitted to them 
from their ancestors, through countless genera- 
tions ; but it is quite too late to assume the un- 
philosophical position that the natives of North 
America are incapable of civilization. The 
efforts of Eliot and Mayhew in New England, 
and those of the United Brethren in Pennsyl- 
vania, have long since proved the capacity of 
the Indian tribes for the reception of Christian 
instruction and the habits of civilized life. We 
have, indeed, at the present day, numerous es- 
tablishments among them, some under the pa- 
tronage of the general Government, and others 
under the care of Christian communities, which 
are proving, beyond the possibility of doubt, 
the capacity of the red man to acquire the arts 
and habits of civilization. In proportion as 
those arts are cultivated among them, the de- 
mand for extensive tracts of uncultivated forest 
or prairie must diminish. Ages, no doubt, 
must pass away, before the roving tribes can be 
converted into settled cultivators of the soil ; 
but ages must also pass away before the land 
possessed by the people of the United States 
can be filled with a population sufficiently dense 
to furnish a reasonable excuse for further en- 
croachments on the remaining possessions of the 
aboriginal races. 

If the Government of the United States could 
be induced, instead of increasing its military 
force on the Indian frontier, to employ the funds 
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required for this object, in increasing the means 
and the inducements to acquire the arts and 
habits of civilized man, there can be no reason- 
able doubt that much good might be effected by 
a procedure which a Christian community may 
sanction and approve. However keenly a sense 
of injury may be supposed to rankle in the breast 
of a savage, experience has sufficiently proved 
that the natives of the American continent may 
be as readily conciliated by kindness as any other 
people; and, ignorant as they unquestionably 
are, of much that is familiarly known to the 
whites, they are fully conscious of their in- 
feriority in the arts and resources available in a 
contest with their invaders; and hence, policy, 
independently of any superior motive, would in- 
duce the red man to cultivate peace with his 
white neighbors, unless goaded to desperation by 
injury or insult. 

To suppose the Indian tribes incapable of 
civilization, is to adopt a conclusion supported 
neither by rational deduction nor by the lessons 
of experience. If we examine the portraiture 
which Tacitus has drawn of many of the tribes 
of ancient Germany, we find some of them, 
though somewhat more advanced in the arts of 
civilized life, nearly as savage in their manners 
as any of those now scattered over the wilds of 
North America; yet the forests then occupied 
by these wandering races have been long since 
brought into cultivation, and rendered the seats 
of the seiences and arts. 

It is ardently to be hoped, and sincerely to be 
desired, that the people of the United States, 
highly favored as they are with the light of eivili- 
zation, and with the inestimable blessing of the 
Christian religion, may redouble their efforts to 
extend those blessings to the numerous and noble 
tribes who seem now to be placed under their 
protection and care. If for the red man no al- 
ternative remains but civilization or extinction, 
it is our obvious and imperative duty to promote 
the former and retard the latter to the extent of 
our power. 





TIMBER IN SOUTH AMERICA. 


It seems somewhat extraordinary that the 
greater part of our timber should be brought 
from countries where the navigation is stopped 
nearly half the year by ice, and where the rivers 
are at all times obstructed by rapids and subject 
to storms, which render the bringing down the 
rafts a business of great danger; where, too, 
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here is little variety of timber, and much of it 
of such poor quality as only to be used on ac- 
count of its cheapness. On the other hand, the 
valley of the Amazon and its countless tributary 
streams offer a country where the rivers are 
opeu all the year, and are for hundreds and even 
thousands of miles unobstructed by rapids, and 
where violent storms at any season seldom occur. 
The banks of all these streams are clothed with 
virgin forests, containing timber-trees in inex- 
haustible quantities, and of such boundless va- 
rieties that there seems no purpose for which 
wood is required, but one of fitting quality may 
be found. In particular, there is cedar, said to 
be so abundant in some localities, that it 
could, on account of the advantages before men- 
tioned, be sent to England at a less price than 
even the Canada white pine. Itis a wood which 
works nearlyas easily as pine, has'a fine aromatic 
odor, and is equal in appearance to common 
mahogany, and is therefore well adapted for doors 
and all internal finishings of houses ; yet, owing 
to the want of a regular supply, the merchants 
are obliged to have pine from the States to make 
their packing cases. For centuries the wood- 
man’s axe has been the pioneer of civilization 
in the gloomy forests of Canada, while the trea- 
sures of this great and fertile country are still 
unknown.— Wallace’s Travels on the Amazon. 


WEAKNESS OF LUNACY. 

A writer in Church’s Bizarre gives some 
interesting facts and remarks concerning the un- 
fortunates in a Lunatic Asylum. A peculiar 
condition of lunacy is thus described : 


“There are seasons when most of the patients 
—especially those whose lunatic attacks are only 
intermittent—are dreadfully weary of their con- 
finement, and would get away if they could. 
And why do they not get away? How is it that 
half-a-dozen attendants are able to control a hun- 
dred men, four-fifths of whom, perhaps, are phy- 
sically as strong, if not stronger, than themselves? 
If the patients, or even a portion of them, could 
harmonize and combine, they might bind and 
gag every attendant, take their keys, unlock the 
doors, and escape. But the simple fact is, lu- 
natics cannot combine for effecting a*common 
end ; this is one of the most marked features of 
their malady. A single maniac may employ a 
great deal of cunning dissimulation, and is ca- 
pable of carrying out a complicated and length- 
ened series of measures for accomplishing some 
purpose of hisown. But when two or more of 
them attempt to unite their forces, and confer 
on some plan to be executed, they either cannot 
agree at all, or, if for a short space, one or an- 
other is sure very soon to betray the rest, to dis- 
close their intents, and, perhaps, help to defeat 
them ; so that, practically, each lunatic stands 
alone in opposition to the whole number of at- 
tendants, and cannot rely on the slightest aid 
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from scores of his mad companions. So striking 
is this feature of lunacy, that we may well re- 
gard it a providential arrangement, which de- 
prives of a terrible power of working mischief 
those who have lost their capacity of self-control, 

Something of the same conservative providen- 
tial arrangement is witnessed in the case of the 
criminal and vicious. They cannot rely on each 
other’s fidelity, but are ever ready to betray each 
other, and rend in pieces the very schemes they 
have aided in forming, and have sworn.to help 
execute. By this means society is preserved 
from the measureless evil which might be done 
by a combination of men, with all their intel- 
lectual powers in full vigor, on the alert, and to- 
tally free from restraints of conscience and prin- 
ciple, if at the same time they could hold to- 
gether, and be as true to each other as the vir- 
tuous part of mankind. But evil is self-defeat- 
ing, as well as lunacy; and Heaven be thanked 
for both these ordinations.” 


INDIAN MUMMIES. 


George C. Bates writes to the Detroit Adver- 
tiser, that the great mystery among the Savans 
of the world—to wit: by what process of art 
or skill in science the mummies found in 
tke Pyramids of Egypt have been preserved, 
and which modern skill has exhausted all its 
resources in fruitless efforts to analyze, is known 
on the shores of the Pacific, among the wander- 
ing races of the Chinooks and the Flatheads. 
These rude savages understand and practice 
this art with as much success as attended the 
efforts of the ancient Egyptians. Mr. Bates 
says : 

‘‘ At the famous depository for the farmers 
of California, on Montgomery street, there are 
two specimens which are well calculated to 
arouse the attention of the reflecting, and show 
how intimate, after all, are the relations of the 
past and the future. The former of those is a 
Flathead mummy, found in his canoe on the 
shores of Puget Sound, in a perfect state of 
preservation. ‘Those who have seen the Egyp- 
tian mummy, would be utterly astonished at the 
exact similitude, save in the conformation of 
the subject. ‘the forehead of the skull has been 
evidently compressed by outward mechanical 
appliances, but in all else, it is the mummy ofa 
Pyramid, in a perfect state of preservation. 
The eye-balls are still round under the lid; the 
teeth, the muscles and the tendons perfect ; the 
veins injected with some preserving liquid ; the 
bowels, stomach and liver dried up, but not de- 
cayed, all pertectly preserved. The very blanket 
that entwines him, made of some threads of 
bark and saturated with a pitchy substance, is 
entire. The inner canoe in which he was found, 
was entirely decayed, and the outer one was 
nearly gone, yet the body was evidently just as 
it was prepared by the embalmer ; and, although 
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exposed now to the open air, it shows no sign 
of decomposition. It would seem as if pre- 
pared for all coming time. Where these wan- 
derers of the desert learned this art, is a query 
over which the wise may ponder; and those who 
are skilled in such things will find food for 
thought in the strange specimen picked up near 
the disputed boundary of our western frontier.” 





to the other as each would like to be done by, 
will in all these cases, as in every other event 
of human life, remove all difficulties, and 
enable brothers and sisters to go on harmoniously 
to the end of life’s uncertain journey. Let the 
prayer be acted upon— 


“ The mercy I to others show, 

That mercy show to me ;” 
and all trouble of this nature will speedily vanish 
away. Intercourse must of necessity be partially 
interrupted; fivers pursuits, distant residences, 
different degrees of success or failure, other ties 
and connections, will greatly interfere with the 
original close intimacy, but what remains may 
be as tender, as kind, and as fraternal, as that 
which exists through all their earlier years ; and 
that it be such it is a solemn duty each member 















MISUNDERSTANDINGS. 


Much unhappiness is oceasioned in families, not 
unfrequently leading to total alienation, from 
misunderstandings based upon very slight foun- 
dations. Especially is this the case where the 
members have become partially separated, and 
intercourse thereby in a measure interrupted, so 


as to prevent any ready and willing explanation. 


An action misconstrued, an unintentional af- 


front offered, a thoughtless expression made, an 


oversight on the part of one committed, which is 


taken by anotheras evidence of a loss of interest 


orof kindly regard, becomes a secret stumbling 


block between members of a family, who through 
all their early years would have readily sacrificed 
their lives in behalf of each other; molehills 
grow into mountains, abrupt with precipices, 
and crowned with perpetual frost, which inter- 
pose impassable barriers between hearts full to 
overflowing with every genial sympathy. 

Such unhappy affairs, having their foundations 
originally in nothing, or at least in incidents so 
slight that both parties are ashamed to confess 
the cause even to themselves, are more frequent 


than is generally supposed. Let a family of 
children who live in harmony, in the exercise of 


every trait of brotherly and sisterly affection, be 
told that a time will come in after life when 
other ties, other connections, other interests, pur- 
suits, pleasures and pains, will unloose the cords 
that bind them to each other in such apparently 
indissoluble bonds, and they will be apt to ex- 
claim, “ Are thy servants dogs, that they should 
do this great thing?” 

The natural course of events must separate 
families—must dissolve fraternal ties, in order 
to give room to others, if possia ble, of tenderer 
and more enduring nature; but in that transfor- 
mation, especial care ought to be taken that no 
element of discord be permitted to intervene be- 
tweén the original and new relation. In the 
close connection, for instance, which certainly 
ought to exist between parties that enter into 
conjugal ties, many defects of character will 
likely be hidden from each other which are ap- 
parent to a less blinded vision ; and a brother 
may feel a tinge of selfish pain, or a sister re- 
ceive a slight shock of wounded sensibility, that 
the other turns from them to the husband or the 
wife, forgetting that they themselves will do the 
same thing. 

A little mutual forbearance, a few kindly ex- 
planations, a determination on both sides to do 





of a family owes to the memory of their dead 


parents, to themselves, and to each other.— Late 
Paper. 





AN ANGEL OF PATIENCE. 


Beside the toilsome way, 
Lowly and sad, by fruits and flowers unblest, 
Which my worn feet tread sadly, day by day, 
Longing in vain for rest, 


An angel softly walks, 
With pale, sweet face, and eyes cast meekly down, 
The while from withered leaves and flowerless stalks, 
She weaves my fitting crown. 
A sweet and patient grace, 
A look of firm endurance true and tried, 
Of suffering meekly borne, rests on her face, 
So pure—so glorified. 
And when my fainting heart 
Desponds and murmurs at its adverse fate, 
Then quietly the angel’s bright lips part, 
Murmuring softly, “ Wait!” 
“ Patience!” she sweetly saith— 
“ Thy Father's mercies never come too late ; 
Gird thee with patient strength and trusting faith, 
And firm endurance—wait !” 
Angel ! —behold—I wait— 
Wearing the thorny crown through all life’s hours, 
Wait till thy hand shall ope the eternal gate, 
And change the thorns to flowers. 
New Era. 


—_— 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreicn InteLLicence.—By the steamship Bal- 
tic, English advices to the Ist inst. have been re- 
ceived. The most interesting news by this arri- 
val is, the prevalence of rumors pointing to a 
renewal of negotiations for peace. According to 
one rumor, Russia hasdirectly requested Prussia to 
make conciliatory offers to the Western powers, 
and Prussia is said to have accepted the mission, 
Austria assenting. Another rumor is, that propo- 
sitions have been submitted to Napoleon on behalf 
of Russia, which can be honorably accepted: 
namely, that Russia will conclude a peace with 
the Western powers without the intervention of 
either Austria or Prussia. The termsare said to be 
—Russia acceding to the guaranteed independence 
of the Danubian Principalities and the freedom 
of the Black Sea. Both parties to continue the 
preparations for hostilities, but no active opera- 


tions to be entered upon up to a date agreed on. 
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Russia has renewed her protest that she will 
not be bound by any arrangement in respect to 
the Principalities, to which she is not a consent- 
ing par. 

The King of Prussia, in his speech to the Cham- 
bers, announces, decidedly, his intention to con- 
tinue neutral. 

There is no news of importance from the seat 
of war. The operations at Sebastopol, prepara- 
tory to attacking the northern forts, were proceed- 
ing rapidly. The demolition of Southern Sebasto- 
pol was going on, the troops of the Allies carrying 
away such materials as they desire for their own 
use during the winter. The force of the Allies at 
Kertch and Yenikale had been augmented to 
45,000 men. Omer Pacha had entered Kutais, 
and recommenced offensive operations, but the 
result wasnotknown. By official announcement 
the blockade of the White Sea by the Allies had 
been raised, and an American ship had sailed 
irom Archangel with a full cargo. 


Great Britain —Cotton, flour and wheat had 
declined. Consols had advanced, wand American 
stocks had improved, with large sales. The ex- 
citement respecting American aflairs had sub- 
sided. Some unimportant changes had occurred 
in the Cabinet. The King of Sardinia had arrived 
in London. 


France.—According to official returns, 570,549 

ersons visited Paris during the Exposition, of 
whom 510,945 were French, and 68,604 were 
foreigners, exclusive of persons who took u 
their residence in the environs of the city. Ad- 
miral Bruat, Commander of the Turkish fleet in 
the Black Sea, died on board his flag-ship, on its 
way to France. He was fifty-nine years of age. 

Spain.—A colonization law had been promul- 
gated, authorizing the Minister to grant lands to 
any Spaniard or foreigner who desires to form 
agricultural colonies in the waste districts of Spain. 
Foreign colonists, and their children born out of 
Spain, are to be exempt from military service. 
They are to be allowed to import, duty free, all 
the farming and other implements they may re- 
quire. Government will aflord them every assist- 
ance in the establishment of the colonies, and 
supply them with timber and other articles. The 
new colonies are to be regulated by the Spanish 
law, and are to elect their own ayuntamientos 
Any grant exceeding 600 acres must be sanction- 
ed by the Legislature. The Cortes has — 
the sixth article of the new Constitution, which 
declares that no title of nobility shall be required 
as a qualification for any oftice. 

Denmark.—The Danish Conference met on the 
30th ult., but did nothing. The Hfgh Court has 
been declared competent to try the ex-Ministers. 
Denmark and Sweden continue to permit the ex- 
portation of breadstufis. 

Tunis.—A waterspout passed over the harbor 
of Tunis on the 18th ult., sinking five vessels and 
damaging others. The United States frigate Con- 
stellation, with 300 persons on board, had, fortu- 
nately sailed, two days before the disaster. 

Sictty.—The city of Messina and its vicinity 
were visited, on the 14th ult., by an inundation, 
supposed to be caused by a waterspout. The 
wiole surrounding country was overflowed. 

Tne Battic.—Another division of the British 
fleet had sailed for England, and Admiral Dundas 
had received orders to return. The Russians were 
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‘reorganizing their fleet in the Baltic. Several of 
ithe C ders have b laced b 
the Commanders have been replaced by younger 
| men. 

Inpra AND Cu1na.—From Bengal we learn that 
the Santhal insurrection was reviving and the trou- 
bles in Oude were thickening. 


The fall of rain in 
Bombay had relieved the apprehensions of fa- 
mine. 

Hong Kong advices to 10th mo. 15th state that 
the imperialists have been defeated in several 
engagements. An English and a French ship of 
war had occupied Ooroop, one of the Kurile islands, 
and destroyed the Russian settlement there. 


Buenos Ayres.—The revolution has resulted in 
the resignation of the President and his Cabivet. 
The President of the Senate is to act as President 
vatil the Ist of Third mo. next. 

Mexico.—Dates from the city of Mexico are to 
the 5th inst. A conspiracy has been discovered, 
of which the object was to make Gen. Urega Presi- 
dent. Vhe Church is opposed to the present Go- 
verument. Col. Robles has been appointed Min- 
ister to the United States in place of Almonte. 


Brazi —By late advices it appears probable 
that the Brazilian intervention in Monte Video will 
soon be terminated. One of the most distinguished 
statesmen of the empire has arrived at the capital 
of the Banda Oriental on a mission respecting the 
withdrawal of the armed intervention. 


Centrat America.—Gen. Cubanas, the Presi- 
dent of Honduras, arrived in Grenada on the Ist 
inst., with a large number of his principal officers. 
It is reported, and generally believed, that he visits 
the Government as Ambassador from the Re publics 
of San Salvador and Honduras, to propose a union 
of the three Republics into one confederacy, with 
Gen. Walker at the head. 

Col. P. H. French has been sent as Minister to 
the United States, vested with extraordinary pow- 
ers to enable him to settle immediately the diffi- 
culties between the United States, England and 
Nicaragua. 

He also brings with him the ratification of the 
new treaty, made by his Government with Col. 
Wheeler, U. 8. Minister at Grenada. 

Sanpwicu Is_anps.—A terrible volcanic eruption 
has occurred at Hawaii. Mauna Loa had poured 
out a flood of molten lava forsixty-three days, and 
there was still no symptom of abatement. The 
main stream is represented as fiity miles in length, 
at latest accounts, with an average breadth of three 
miles, and the atmosphere was loaded with smoke 
and gases. 

Domestic.—A Proclamation against the Nicara- 
guan fillibusters has been issued by the President. 

A large fire occurred in New York on the 15th 
inst. Six buildings were destroyed. Losy esti- 
mated at $150,000. 

Kansas is still threatened with the horrors of 
civil war. Large numbers of armed Missourians 
have entered that territory, with the avowed pur- 
pose of subjugating the inhabitants. The latter 
are prepared to oppose force to force. The in- 
habitants of Lawrence are throwing up entrench- 
ments for their protection, and the settlers in the 
country adjacent are flocking to their assistance. 

Coneress.—No business was transacted by 
the Senate during the week except the election of 
Standing Commitees on the 12th. 

The House of Representatives had not succeeded 
in electing a Speaker on the 18th inst. 





